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Let God Guide You 


bing month we discussed the first two lines of The Prayer of Faith, 
by Hannah More Kohaus, which is on page 21. The third and 
fourth lines of the prayer are 


“God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment, night and day.” 


As Mrs. Kohaus wrote the fourth line it read, “Through every moment 
of the day.” Many boys and girls were troubled by the thought that 
perhaps God was not with them through the night so we changed the las 
line to read: ‘Through every moment, night and day.” 

Since God is not a person with a body such as ours, of course He 
does not walk beside us as we walk beside each other. The Bible tells 
us that God. “is over all, through all, and in all.” God not only walks 
beside us, He lives within us for “There is not a spot where God is not.” 

When we know that God is not only all about us, above us, and 
beneath us but right within us, we can feel happy and free, for we can 
turn to Him for companionship and guidance at any moment, night or 
day. It is wonderful to know that we are never alone, that God is with 
us, nearer to us than our hands and feet, nearer even than the beating 
of our own heart. He is the very life in us. 

God guides our way by thinking His thoughts through our mind. 
Should we feel fearful or troubled and wonder just what to do, we can 
get very quiet and say to the God-Mind within us, “Father, You tell me 
what I should do.” It may be that you struck someone’s ball to hard 
and it was lost. Should you give the owner of the ball your ball or just 
say you are sorry you hit his ball too hard? Get still and let God's voice 
speak through your mind. Does your friend need comfort for the loss 
of something or someone dear to him, and do you wonder what you can 
do or say that will help ? Get still and let God guide you. 

It makes no difference what your problem is; God has the solution. 
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By Virginia E. Eddy 


i see from my window 


The loveliest things! 
A tall field of corn, 

And an oriole’s wings; 
A glad little river 

That, dimpling, goes by. 
Oh, isn’t it nice, when 

Your window is high! 
For then you can see 

All the wee country lanes, 
And you can see over 

The tops of the trains! 


And so for adventure 
You never need pine 
If you’ve a high window 
To look from—like mine! 
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Not Different 


By Dorothy Nielson 


: The farm had been sold and the people were 


moving in. 


OEY was not sure after all that he liked this 

idea of city people buying the farm next to 
theirs. He had been waiting happily for the day 
when they would move in and he could meet 
the boy Mr. Blain had told them about. Mr. 
Blain was the real-estate man, and he had 
stopped at their house one day to tell Joey’s 
mother that the house had been sold to people 
from the city and that they had a boy about 
Joey's age. 

Joey had been excited about their new neigh- 


bors ever since. He could hardly wait for them 
‘to move in. Of course he knew they would be 


moving back to the city again in September, but 
after that school would take up most of his day. 
It would be fun having a friend living so close! 
Of course Joey had his school friends, but after 
he said good-by to them on the school bus in 
the afternoon he was alone. Their farm was 
located quite a distance from town so that he 
did not see the boys very often during vacation- 
time, not often enough to get to be “real 
friends,” as Joey termed it. 


For many years the small farm next to theirs 
had lain idle. Everyone that had looked at it 
thought it was too isolated, too far out in the 
country, too quiet. But now at last it had been 
sold, the people were moving in, and Joey lay 
watching up on the hill, completely hidden in 
the scrub, as the new neighbors unloaded their 
things. But strangely enough, he was not feeling 
as happy as he had thought he would be. 

Joey watched the boy carrying things from the 
car into the house. He noticed his dark-blue suit, 
knee-length socks, and shirt with collar and tie, 
He saw the boy carry in a tennis net and rackets, 
boxing gloves, a large bull’s-eye target, and 
boxes of things that Joey thought must be games. 
When the boy gently lifted out two large model 
airplanes, Joey forgot and raised his head away 
up out of the scrub. “Planes!” he said softly. 
Joey loved airplanes. He watched the screen 
door close before he crawled back into the thick 
trees, and then he walked home slowly. 

“Joey,” his mother said, looking up from her 
cooking at the stove. ‘‘Father tells me our neigh- 
bors are moving in today.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered. 

“Did you see them? Did you meet the boy, 
Joey?” 

“Yes, I saw him,” he answered. 

His mother turned and looked at him. 

“Joey, what is it? Don’t you like him? What 
happened? Did you meet his mother?” 

“Well, no. I watched from the hill.” 

“Joey! You didn’t! You don’t mean to tell me 
you spied on them. For shame! What if they 
had seen you! Oh, Joey.” But she stopped scold- 
ing suddenly. “What is it, dear?” she asked. 

“Nothing, only the new boy and I are different, 
Mother. We can’t be real friends. He wears 
different clothes and has loads of things—boxing 
gloves, games, even airplane models. We 
couldn’t trade, we couldn’ x 

“Joey Nash, listen to me! Of course his clothes 
are different. People dress different in the city. 
But he may be a very nice boy, and if the truth 
were known, you probably have a lot of things 
that he hasn’t got. Shame on you, Joey! Now 


tomorrow you go over there and introduce your- 


self and try to be friends with the boy.” 
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Mrs. Nash dished out large platefuls of hot 
cereal. Joey carried the food to the table, where 
his father and the hired men were seated. They 
had been up working hours before breakfast. Joey 
wished he could go off with the men when they 
went back to work. He knew his mother would 
send him over to meet the boy from the city, 
and he did not want to go. He had not counted 
on the boy’s being different! They could never 
be real friends. Those beautiful plane models! 
The boy must have made them himself, Joey 
thought. And the games! Joey could not play 
any games, even if he had them—he had never 
had other children to play them with. 

The men pushed back their chairs from the 
table, and Joey helped his mother carry the 
dishes to the sink. 

_ “When you finish your chores, Son,” his 
mother said, ‘‘put on a clean pair of overalls. 
I'll have a pie ready for you to take over to our 
new neighbors.” 


After Joey had led two young calves over to 
the north field he went back to his pet, a two- 
day-old calf. 

“You'll have to stay in here awhile yet,” he 
said, patting the animal’s neck. “Eat a lot and 
get some strength in those legs, then we'll let 
you go into the field too!” 

He stood watching the calf eat, and then he 
turned quickly. A dark-red flush crept into his 


Pictures by Blaine Morris 


They sat on the fence a long time. 


face as he heard his mother’s voice calling from 
the house: 

“That's it, go right in. That’s right! Joey’s in- 
side.” 

Joey looked out of the barn window and saw 
the new neighbor boy pushing back the door. 
He jumped back quickly, wiping his hands on 
the front of his overalls, then as he looked down 
at the overalls he tried to rub off the stains he 
had just wiped on them. 

“Hello,” the boy said. 

“Hi,” answered Joey. 

“Mr. Blain told me about you, Joey! I live 
down the road. I mean, we will live there until 
the end of the summer.” 

Joey began to feel a little better now, for he 
noticed that the boy wore overalls too. True they 
were bright, brand-new ones, but they were 
overalls, and all overalls looked that way at 
first. He looked down at the boy’s feet, and saw 
the he wore old sneakers. 

“Come on over and meet our baby,” Joey said. 
“This is Bess, Bess, meet-——” 

“Dave,” the boy said. “Dave Wood. How do 
you do?” he said to the calf. 

The two boys laughed, and Joey began to 
think that Dave was not so different. 

Dave helped Joey feed the chickens. He 
threw scraps and corn in to the pigs. Once he 
tripped in the hay and rolled around in it. 
Bob, the collie, followed them 
everywhere they went. Once 
Dave knelt down and put his 
arms around the dog’s neck and 
snuggled up to him. 


“There Bob, old boy,” he 
said over and over to the ani- 
mal. 

Joey was liking Dave more 
and more. Maybe it would be 
all right, he thought, if only he 
had something he could show 
Dave—his knife, the radio he 
had got for his birthday, a cou- 
ple of books. No, Joey thought, 
they were nothing. 

“Look!” said Dave. “Those 
two birds over there! What are 
they?” 

“Punch and Judy? They’re 
my guinea hens,” Joey an- 
swered. 

“They're sure pretty! I’ve 
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never seen guinea hens before except as food 
in a restaurant,” Dave said, eyeing the hens. 

Joey said: “You can bet we'd never eat Punch 
and Judy. They're pets. They’re good watchdogs 
too. Just let a chicken hawk come anywhere 


near here and Punch and Judy’ll 
let us know about it!” 

The two boys walked along 
slowly, the collie following 
them happily. Joey’s chores 
were done now, and he won- 
dered what he could do with 
Dave. He supposed Dave 
would want to go to his room 


and see his things. Joey was / 


remembering the plane 
models, the boxing gloves, 


and the games. The fun © | 


of having Dave help with 
the chores was gone now. 
“What can I show him?” 
he thought. 

“That field over there,” 
Dave said, pointing his finger, 
“the one where the machine is 
working, is that your dad’s 
too?” 

“Yes. They're using the bin- 
der today.” 

“Binder? What's that?” 

“That’s a machine that cuts, 
gathers, and ties the crop into 
bundles. It saves a lot of work 
all right.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard about them,” 
Dave said. “We learned about 
them in school.” 

Dave stood watching the 
machine drop neatly tied bun- 
dles to the ground. “I bet my 
dad would love to see this. Do 
you think they'll be using the 
binder again, Joey?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Let's go closer, that is, if it’s 
all right.” 

“Sure, it’s all right.” 

Dave followed Joey across 
the cornfield, carefully stepping 
between the rows as Joey did. 
They were closer now to the 
binder, but Dave stopped short 
looking at something else. He 


whistle. 


By Clarice Foster Booth 


A little work, a little play 
Helps to make a happy day: 


Running errands to the 
store, 
Or any other little chore. 


Mowing grass or pulling 


weeds; 

Sometimes planting garden 
seeds. 

Washing dishes, dusting 
chairs; 

Running up and down the 
stairs. 

Play is sweeter all day 
through 


If we have some work to 
do. 


jumped up on the fence, letting out a long, low 


“Horses!” he said. ‘“‘Chestnut-brown horses!” | 
One of the animals left the group and trotted 
over to the boys. 


“He’s a colt, isn’t he? How 
old is he, Joey?” 

“No, not a colt, Dave. This 
is my pony. He’s about sixteen 
years old. Hello, Tommy, fel- 
la,” he said to the pony as he 
rubbed the animal’s nose. 

Dave put his head against 
Tommy’s neck. 

“Tommy,” he said, “you're 
sure a wonderful horse. | 
mean a really wonderful 
horse! If Joey’ll let me I'll 
bring you a present tomor- 
row. Yes, tomorrow you're 
going to get a present.” 

He noticed then that the 
collie was standing quietly be- 
side him, his head lowered a 
little. 

“What's the matter, Bob,” 
he said laughing. He held out 
his other hand, and the dog 
jumped up to be petted. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. 
“You're a wonderful dog too.” 
He rubbed Bob’s collar with 
one hand and Tommy’s nose 
with the other. 

“Gosh, they’re wonderful!” 
he said. 

“You may ride Tommy some- 
times,” Joey said. “I always 
ride down to bring in the cows, 
so if you want a ride today, I 
go for the cows at five o'clock.” 

“A ride on Tommy? I'll be 
here before five. You can 
count on it!” 

They sat on the fence a long 
time, watching the binder in 
the next field. Tommy was graz- 
ing near by, and Bob was curled 
up at Joey’s feet. Dave had 
taken off his sneakers, his face 
was dirty, and his overalls had 
a jagged tear in them where 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Feathers and the 


A Five-Part Serial by Lee Waltner 


Part One 


“TNYKE,” said Alexandria Duncan to her 
big black dog, “I wish we could give 
Grandfather a perfectly wonderful birthday 
ift!” 
wake thumped his plumed tail companionably 
against the kitchen floor. 

“Did I hear you say, ‘Why don’t we buy him 
one?’ ” she asked. 

Her ten-year-old fingers and a gleaming bod- 
kin, popped kernels from the walnut shells in 
the green bowl in her lap and dropped them 
into the glass jar on the table. The summer 
sun shining through the window behind her 
brightened her curly brown hair and deepened 
the blue of her eyes. 

She had a habit of thinking and talking for 
Dyke as well as for herself. She and her grand- 
father, Hugh Duncan, lived alone in the old 
farmhouse; and when she was busy indoors and 
he was plowing and pruning and planting out- 
doors thoughts came to her that she wanted to 
share. Dyke always seemed to understand. 

She told him gravely: “You ought to know 
that wonderful birthday gifts cost too much 
money. We have to find some other way to make 
him happy.” 

Again Dyke thumped his tail on the floor, 
and Alexandria said: “I’m going to be extra 
good and happy. Happiness spreads. You know 
that. And I’m going to try hard to believe, as 
Grandfather does, that everything is going to 
come out right—very soon! Then he and Daddy 
and I can live here together again, and people 
will nod and laugh and joke with us when we 
go to Hanover or Gates City, as they do with 


Mask 


Mr. Anderson when they see him and not as— 
well, you know. Then Benny Barth can’t ever 
again say the things he does, and Mr. Barth can’t 
bother Grandfather any more, and——” 

The dog pushed himself up from the floor 
and came to stand at her knee, watching her 
with troubled eyes, for her voice had grown 
softer and sadder as she talked. 

“I'm sorry, Dyke,” she apologized. 

She shook back her curls and straightened 
her shoulders as if to shrug away the shadow 
that had fallen on her spirits. 

Again she spoke briskly: “Day after tomorrow 
in the morning I'll make the cake. It should 
have a high white frosting so we could write 
‘Happy Birthday’ in it but we haven’t the sugar, 
so I'll sprinkle the nuts thick. We can have 
two ‘firsts’ for dinner, the first roasting ears 
from the garden and the first watermelon from 
the patch, and——” 

Dyke laid a paw on her knee. He tipped up 
his broad head and listened. Then slowly he 
turned from her and started for the open front 
door, growling deep in his throat. 

Alexandria put the bowl on the table and 
covered the glass jar. Unwelcome visitors were 
coming, at least they were unwelcome to Dyke. 

She followed the dog. Both stopped before 
the locked screen door and looked up the lane 
of apple trees that led to the gate and the high- 
way beyond. 

She dropped her hand on Dyke’s head, quiet- 
ing him. Someone was opening the gate. The 
interlacing branches of the apple trees kept her 
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from seeing who the visitor was. A car rolled 
through the gate, a tan car, with shining chrome 
trimming. Alexandria sighed. The car belonged 
to their neighbors who lived upstream across the 
river, Henry Barth and his son Benny. 


“Let's hide, Dyke,” she said softly. “Grand- 
father’s in the orchard. He'll see them and come 
to the house. If we’re not here Benny won’t think 
he has to show off.” 


She slid her hand under Dyke’s collar and 
drew him away from the screen door. Together 
they went through the house and out the back 
door. They ran through the garden and skirted 
the melon patch, but when they reached the 
watermelon that she was counting on picking 
for the birthday dinner, even the threat of Benny 
Barth could not keep her from stopping to 
thump its bulging 
green sides. 

The melon echoed 
to her thump, and 
her eyes shone. 

“It'll be delicious, 
Dyke!” she cried. “I 
guess no one will 
ever have anything 
better to eat!” 

Dyke lifted him- 
self on his hind legs, 
then dropped down 
with his shoulders close to the 
ground, his head between his 
front paws. He rolled his eyes 
up at her and said woof by way 
of celebrating their good luck. 

“Tomorrow evening,” Alex- 
andria said, “we'll roll it down 
to the river bank and hollow out a place for it 
where the water can seep in and cover it. That'll 
chill it, and in the morning we'll cover it with 
a wet gunny sack till we're ready to eat it. 
Grandfather’s going to have a wonderful din- 
ner!” 


Alexandria was happy as she ran down the 
slope to the giant elm tree on the riverbank. 
Around the tree trunk still hung the chain her 
grandfather had fastened there to snap onto 
Dyke’s collar when he was a puppy, to keep him 
from wandering. About the base of the tree Alex- 
andria had outlined a mansion with white stones, 
which in her imagination was more beautiful 
than any house she had seen in Gates City or 
Hanover. In the center of the big square of 
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stones rested a wide, flat rock. This was her 
table, Shining acorns were cups and saucers, and 
the ledge under the edge of the flat rock made 
a convenient cupboard in which she stored her 
acorn service. 


Dyke stopped to investigate a burrow under a 
gooseberry bush. Alexandria pushed through 
the undergrowth to find that her retreat had been 
invaded! 

In the center of her playhouse crouched a 
gray cat. With her clever paws the cat had pulled 
all Alexandria’s acorns from under the stone 
ledge and was batting and pushing them about, 
pouncing upon them and snarling at them, toss- 
ing them up with her cupped front paws and 
catching them between her sharp white teeth. 

The intruder was Graycee. She belonged to 
Mrs. Caudle, who lived upstream on the other 
side of the river with Benny Barth and his father. 
Mrs. Caudle kept 
house for the Barths, 
cleaning their rooms, 
cooking their meals, 
washing, ironing, 
and sewing for them; 
but she was Alexan- 
dria’s friend and ad- 
viser. More than 
once she had said to 
Alexandria: “A body 
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She snapped the chain 
to his collar. 


can’t always choose where and how they'll earn 
their bread, but they can put their likes where 
they please. You and your grandpa are real 
folks! But the Barths—I declare, if it wasn’t for 
Graycee to kinda keep my mind off them I doubt 
my victuals would be worth it to me!” 

“Scat!” Alexandria said softly. 

Knowing how Mrs. Caudle felt about Graycee, 
she wanted the cat to be gone when Dyke came 
from under the gooseberry bushes. The feud 
between him and Graycee was as old as dogs 
and cats. 

Graycee crouched with the largest acorn cup 
between her paws and stared unblinkingly at 
Alexandria. It was almost as if she said: “I hada 
hard time getting these things from under the 
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rock. Now I want to play with them.” 

While Alexandria stared back at her uncer- 
tainly Graycee’s tail began to swell. It fluffed 
to twice its natural size; her mouth opened, 
showing sharp white teeth, and her red tongue 
curled with hisses. Her back arched upward, and 
her legs stretched long with feline menace. She 
had caught sight of Dyke crashing through the 
underbrush behind Alexandria. 


Dyke saw Graycee too. He dashed at her. 

Alexandria called: “Dyke! Come here!” 

The gray cat spat. She leaped off the ground 
and whirled in mid-air. She hit the ground run- 
ning, and Dyke bounded after her. 


Alexandria tried to follow, still calling to 
Dyke; but when she saw the cat dodging over the 
fallen tree that. served as a bridge across the river 
she stopped. Dyke would not follow her across it. 

With drooping tail and lowered eyes, Dyke 
returned to her. Now 
that Graycee had es- 
caped him and the 
excitement was gone, 
he seemed to remem- 
ber that his mistress 
had called to him LF 
and that he had not 
answered. 3 

Alexandria led 
him to the chain that “SS 


In one hand he held 
the heart of a water- 
melon. 


circled the elm. Her alarm was gone, but she 
spoke to him seriously. 

“You're a disobedient dog, Dyke. You must 
learn to mind.” 

She snapped the chain to his collar, and he 
wagged his tail as if to say she was being better 
to him than he deserved. 


“If you had hurt Mrs. Caudle’s cat,” she 


teminded him, “you’d have hurt Mrs. Caudle 


too. That proves what Grandfather says, the 
wrong things we do hurt many people besides 
the ones we aim to hurt, like whoever robbed 
the bank at Hanover hurt Daddy and Grand- 
father and me as well as all the people whose 
money and bonds he took. I guess being bad is 
like throwing a match into a package of fire- 


crackers. When the fire hits one of them, no 
telling how many will explode!” 

Dyke licked her hand, as if he were trying 
to explain how ashamed he was of himself. 

She threw an arm around his neck. Under it 
she felt him grow tense. She saw his black ears 
prick. He pushed against. her, trying to see 
around her up the slope toward the garden, the 
melon patch, and the house. 

Someone behind her laughed. It was Benny 
Barth! 

“So this is where you hide!” he called. 

Alexandria turned, and Dyke began pulling at 
his chain and growling so that the hair around 
his neck bristled. 

Benny was two years older than Alexandria 
and two inches taller. He was thin, and his skin 

was sallow. Mrs. 
Caudle said this was 
because he ate so few 
of the things she 
_ cooked. “No vegeta- 
bles, Alex,” she said. 
“You'd think carrots 
and spinach were 
poison and corn and 
peas were something 
to put in a museum 
to stare at. He calls 
cabbage chicken food 
and says milk is for babies. It’s 
no surprise to me he looks like 
half-ripe pumpkin. The won- 
der is he’s alive, much less 
af growing!” 
Benny stood spraddle-legged 
on the slope above Alexandria. 
In one hand he held the heart of a watermelon, 
which showed the marks of his big white teeth. 

Alexandria’s heart leaped and fell within her. 
Could he have found Grandfather’s birthday 
melon? But surely he would not take their 
melon! 

Benny's pale eyes stared at her from under 
the spikes of sandy hair that clung across his 
forehead as if they had been glued there. 

“Can’t say you're very sociable, Smart Alex,” 
he said, grinning as he always did when he 
teased her about her name. 

His head thrust forward and down. He buried 
his teeth in the crisp sweetness of the melon. 

“Where did you get that?” Alexandria asked 
with a quietness that belied the painful drum- 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father, for this 
Make it a happy one, I pray. 
Before it ends help me to do 
Something to prove my love 

for You. 


ming of her heart. 

“Back there a ways!” Ben- 
ny’s cheeks bulged, and he 
screwed his lips tight to keep 
the juicy sweetness from escap- 
ing. He nodded toward the 
melon patch and gulped. “It’s 
not very good, but it’s the first 
ripe one I've seen. Why don’t 
you grow them better?” 

“If we grew them better, 
you'd eat till you burst!” Alex- 
andria said with sudden over- 
whelming bitterness. 

Tears stung her eyes, but she 
blinked them back and swal- 
lowed the lump that rose in her 
throat. 

“I was saving that for Grand- 
father’s birthday, Benny,” she 
said. “I didn’t think anyone— 
not anyone—would pick it!” 

Benny snickered. “I’m not 
just anyone, Smart Alex. I’m 
someone special! Anyway your 
grandpa is too old to eat melon. 
It might upset his stomach.” 

Again Alexandria swallowed 
the lump that threatened to 
choke her. Her left hand crept 
back to Dyke and buried itself 
in his soft, curly hair. It was 
hard to remember what Grand- 
father said about not getting an- 
gry at insults, particularly when 
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Benny turned his taunts on 
someone as good as Grandfath- 
er. She lifted her other hand 
and brushed it lightly across her 
forehead as if the tendrils of 
hair that the wind blew across 
it annoyed her, but she was 
really trying to remember why 
Grandfather said there was no 
reason to resent an insult or to 
be hurt by it. He said that either 
the words were true and had to 
be accepted—if they could not 
be changed—or they were un- 
true and were a disgrace to the 
one who spoke them. Alexan- 
dria believed that. She believed 
that Benny was disgracing him- 
self by the unkind things he 
said, but she could not keep 
from saying gravely: ‘‘Alexan- 
dria is my name. My grand- 
father chose it. Just my friends 
call me Alex.” 

Benny bit again into the mel- 
on. Almost it seemed to Alex- 
andria as if he did it to gain 
a minute in which to think up 
another taunt to fling at her. 

“Seems like,” he drawled, “a 
full-sized man could have 
found a’ girl’s name for you! 
No wonder folks call him 
crazy!” 

Alexandria’s cheeks stung. 
Her hand dropped from Dyke’s 
head. Both hands knotted into 
small, unaccustomed fists. She 
wanted to throw herself on Ben- 
ny and fight him; but she 
wanted more not to. If ever her 


‘grandfather were to know that 


she had lost control of herself 
and struck someone, he would 
be terribly ashamed of her. She 
pressed her lips together tight. 
If she opened them she knew 
she would say something she 
would regret, something that 
would ruin the birthday her 
grandfather was to have only 
the day after tomorrow; for 
Benny would surely report it. 


Alexandria thought hard of 
her grandfather’s birthday, 
Thinking of it might keep any. 
thing Benny said from teasing 
her into spoiling it. 

Benny dropped the last of 
the melon on the riverbank 
and ground it into the mud 
with his heel. 

“Well,” he said carelessly, 
“why don’t you talk? I guess 
it’s because a jailbird’s kid 
doesn’t have any spunk!” 

Alexandria forgot about her 
grandfather and his birthday. 
She forgot that she was not go- 
ing to let Benny make her lose 
her temper. She forgot too that 
his teasing her about things she 
could not help was disgracing 
him, not her. She darted at him 
with her small fists clenched. 

Benny met her with a laugh. 
He caught her wrists in his thin, 
hard hands and looked down at 
her mockingly. 

Alexandria twisted and 
turned desperately, but she 
could not free herself. 

Behind her Dyke lunged 
against his chain and growled 
his anger. 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dreamland’s door is open 
wide; 

Please, Father, go with me in- 
side. 

How safe and happy I shall 
be. 

Because You are right there 
with me. 
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Picture by Nathalee Mode 


UTH held Great-aunt Sarah’s arm and helped 
her down the stone steps to the beach. She 
giggled as she always did when the white-haired 
old lady sat down on the low wall and let Ruth 
pull off her shoes and stockings. Then barefooted 
they padded across the sand to the big umbrella, 
where Aunt Sarah’ settled herself in a canvas- 
back chair and Ruth dropped down at her feet. 

Relaxed thus Ruth was in a heaven of happi- 
ness. The warm sand to sit on, the sea to look 
at, and Aunt Sarah’s stories to listen to—it was 
almost too much to hold. She was sometimes 
afraid she would pop like a kernel of corn. 

Ruth loved the sea. It was so alive and im- 
mense and mysterious, spread out far beyond 
her eyesight to wonderlands described in story- 
books. It was a mighty traveler, visiting the 
shores of every continent, always exploring, al- 
ways moving, always talking, but never, never 
telling all its secrets. 

Just standing on the rocks of the breakwater 
or sitting on the sand looking at it made her 
feel wonderful inside. It made her think long, 
dreamy thoughts that sometimes were hardly 
thoughts at all, but feelings only, something like 
the feelings that came over her when she was 
watching the flames shooting and spurting in the 
fireplace at home in wintertime. 

She loved the light on the water, the ever- 
changing light that played on it from sunrise 


until dark. She was never quite sure whether 
she liked the sparkling sunlight dancing like 
fairies dressed in cloth of gold on the waves or 
the heavier light that covered the water when 
clouds shut out the sun. 

Aunt Sarah let a handful of sand trickle 
through her fingers, and then another. Ruth 
started to bury the old lady’s feet. 

“The sea is like a great mill,” Aunt Sarah said, 
“grinding rocks into sand to make a carpet for 
the shore. God provides many carpets for the 
earth just as we do for our floors. Only He 
changes His carpets oftener than we do. He 
lays one of grass and flowers in spring and one 
of beautiful-colored leaves in the fall. He spreads 
a white snow carpet in winter, and here you see 
His seashore carpet.” 

“Look at the gold carpet on the water right 
now,” Ruth exclaimed. “But I think it looks 
more like a golden highway leading to some 
enchanted land.” 

She pointed to a wide lane of sunlight reach- 
ing from their shore out across the water as far 
as the eye could see. “Do you ‘spose King Midas 
ran his finger through the water ?” 

Aunt Sarah smiled. “One greater than King 
Midas is tracing that golden highway,” she said, 
“one with the greatest magic touch of all.” 

The old lady looked out across the water, 
and there was a kind of glow in her face that 
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Ruth thought was brighter and 
more beautiful than sunlight. 

“In the Bible story of crea- 
tion what was the first thing 
God made, Ruth?” Aunt Sarah 
asked. 


“In the beginning God 


created the heavens and the 


earth,’’’ the girl quoted 
promptly. 

“That's right,” Aunt Sarah 
said. “And what was the first 
thing God said?” 

“God said, ‘Let there be 
light,’ ” Ruth repeated and add- 
ed quickly, “and I’m glad He 
did, because we couldn’t have 
any fun without light.” 

“Yes, Ruth, light is so im- 
portant that we couldn’t get 
along without it,” Aunt Sarah 
said thoughtfully. “We could- 


God’s Will 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m not afraid 
to pray: 

“Thy will be done in me 
today.” 

I know that only good can 
be 


Included in Thy will for 
me, 

For every girl, for every 
boy: 


Good health and plenty, 
peace, and joy. 

So I feel happy when I 
peasy, 

“Thy will be done in me 
today.” 


side of us, Ruth. Close your eyes 
real tight. There, now you can’t 
see anything at all, can you? 
But wait a minute. Can't you 
see the ocean and the gulls fly- 
ing over it and the golden high. 
way across it? Can’t you see 
Daddy even though he’s up in 
the office; can’t you see just 
how he looks? Now think 
about last Christmas. Can’t you 
see the tree and the lights and 
the little manger scene you 
fixed on the mantle?” 

“Yes, I can really see the 
things you said,” Ruth opened 
her eyes wide. “I never thought 
of seeing that way.” 

“That’s your lamp of mem- 
ory,” Aunt Sarah smiled. “God 
gave you that lamp so you could 
always see with your eyes closed 


n't live without light. That’s 
why God made light before He created us.” 

“Oh, but Aunt Sarah, we could live without 
light. Mr. Rink is blind, but he’s just as lively 
and happy as anybody. Anyway he seems to be 
happy, but I can’t see how anyone can be who is 
shut up in the dark all the time.” 

“Mr. Rink is blind,” Aunt Sarah agreed, “but 
he can see just the same. That doesn’t make sense 
to you, does it? I'll try to explain what I 
mean. 

“Ruth, we don’t really see with our eyes at all. 
They are the windows we look through. What 
we see with is really inside here.” She closed her 
eyes and tapped her forehead. “And here,” she 
said, placing her hand over her heart. “There's 
a light inside of us, like a lamp—many lamps. 
Mr. Rink sees by that light, those lamps. There 
are lamps inside of you, dear.” 


If Aunt Sarah had not been so serious Ruth 
would have laughed outright at this. Instead 
she said soberly with a puzzled frown, “The 
only lamps I’ve ever seen were up at Grand- 


ma’s.” 

“Grandma’s real lamps are not out on her 
tables,” Aunt Sarah said. “Her real lamps are 
in her beautiful spirit. She polishes them with 
good, clean, loving thoughts, just as she polishes 
her oil lamps with a clean cloth until they are 
bright and shining. 

“Tl show you what I mean by the lamps in- 
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the beautiful things you have 
seen with them open. Now tell me, what is this 
pile of sand and shells you have been playing 
With?” 

“It’s a pyramid in Egypt,” Ruth replied. “See 
how it comes up to a point.” 

“That’s your lamp of imagination,” Aunt 
Sarah said. “You know this is just a pile of sand 
and shells, but by the light of the lamp of imagi- 
nation you see it as a real pyramid on the sands 
of Egypt.” 

“Now I know about two lamps,” Ruth said. 
“The lamp of memory and the lamp of imagina- 
tion. Have I any more lamps Aunt Sarah?” 

“Yes, there’s another lamp, and its the bright- 
est and best and most important of all. When 
Mother tucks you in bed at night and you put 
your arms around her and hold her tight, what 
do you see then?” 

Ruth was silent a moment. “I don’t see any- 
thing then,” she said finally. “I just feel all 
warm and happy, and I think Mommy is the 
nicest person in the world.” 

“That is the lamp of love,” Aunt Sarah said. 
“By the light of this lamp you see Mother as the 
nicest person in the world. You see Daddy and 
Grandma and maybe Great-aunt Sarah as mighty 
nice too. The lamp of love lights up your whole 
life, and it lights up all the world. 

“The angels came in a flood of light and sang 
the night that Jesus was (Please turn to page 27) 
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swim, so come with me.” So down 


to the pond by the old oak tree They 
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Benny Big Surp 


At the little beavers were as busy as could 
be, excepting Benny Beaver, who sat un- 
derneath a tree. 

It was spring; the grass was green, the moon 
was round and bright. “It’s lovely,” Benny 
thought. “I’m glad we beavers work at night. 
Our enemies are all at home and fast asleep in 
_ bed—at least they are supposed to be. I hope 
they are!” he said. 

It was his night to be on guard. He knew 
just what to do. If he should see an enemy—a 
wolf or maybe two—he’d jump into the water 
without even looking back, and hit the water 
with his tail a big, loud whack, whack, 
WHACK! 

His tail was flat and scaly, no fur on it at 
all—just right for dipping up some mud and 
plastering a wall. His pond house had been 
plastered with mud inside and out, and mud 
was plastered on the dam to make it smooth 
and stout. 

His father had helped to build the dam. 
Benny was proud of that; and he was proud 
his scaly tail was extra wide and flat. 

“It’s my most important part except my 
teeth,” he thought. “Hope I can whack it good 


and loud, the way that I’ve been taught.” 


He watched the others cut down trees, their 
teeth as sharp as saws, and roll logs to the 
water with their little strong front paws. He 
watched his sister Bonny roll a large one down 
the hill, where it was cut in pieces by his broth- 
ers Bing and Bill. 

“Tl repair the pond house,” he heard his 
father say. “You children work together, and 
don’t go too far away. Your mother is going 
to help me. We both will be inside. We know 
that we can trust you,” he said with special 
pride. 

“T’ve never been on watch before,” thought 
Benny. ‘This is fun. I'll stay right in this spot 
and watch until the night’s work’s done. I'll 
back up close against this log and rest myself 
a bit; there isn’t any reason I should stand when 


I can sit.” 


With his hind-foot comb he combed his soft 
fur for a while; then he closed his bright eyes 
with a peaceful, happy smile. 

“I won’t lie down,” he told himself, “or 
I'd go right to sleep. I'll open one eye now 
and then and take a careful peep. I guess it 
wouldn’t hurt though just to take a tiny 
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nap—— 
Suddenly he thought he heard a swish— 
swish, crackle, snap! 

He didn’t know how long he slept, but in 
the moon’s soft light behind the bushes he 
could see two big eyes, fierce and bright. 

“A wolf!” he thought, “and I must warn the 
others without fail.” And then he found to his 
surprise he couldn’t move his tail! 

“It’s gone to sleep—it tingles; it’s heavy too, 
oh, dear! Well, hang on, tail, in one big jump 
we'll be away from here.” 

He took a short cut to the pond; the bank 
was tall and steep. He heard a noise behind 
him, and he gave a desperate leap. How could 
he whack the water when his numb tail 
wouldn’t flap, he wondered? Then he heard a 
noise just like a thunderclap. His tail had hit 
the water in a landing quick and rough; and 
though it couldn’t hit again, one whack was 
quite enough. 

The other beavers heard it too, and with a 
sudden dash they scurried to the water's edge 
and jumped in with a splash. The wolf him- 
self had never heard a noise like this before. 
He tucked his tail between his legs and didn’t 
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wait for more. By the time that Benny caught 
his breath and looked around, the wolf had 
disappeared as if he'd fallen through the 
ground. 

Into the pond-house tunnel Benny dived and 
swam real fast until he joined the others and 
was safe at home at last. 

Benny’s father heard the whack; his mother 
heard it too. They didn’t ask what happened— 
they looked as if they knew. 

“I’m sorry, Father,” Benny said. “I went to 
sleep, I guess; but I knew what was going on, 
at least—well, more or less. I heard a noise, 
and when I saw the way those two eyes gleamed 
all of me was wide awake except my tail, it 
seemed. I couldn’t wake it up,” he said. “I’ve 
failed you, I’m afraid. But it did make the 
loudest whack a tail has ever made.” 

“No, everything turned out all right,” his 
father said. “Perhaps from now on you'll be 
careful when and where you take your naps.” 

His mother gently rubbed his tail and tucked 
him into bed. “Promise me you'll go to sleep 
real quickly now,” she said. 

“Tl make that promise,” Benny said. “It 
won't be hard to keep. For, Mother, part of me, 
you know, already is asleep.” 
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the Faithful 


i has been thought to be the old- 
est city in the world. It is about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Jerusalem. It is an im- 
portant city today, and it was an important city 
when Jesus walked the countryside in and around 
Bethany and when He preached in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Today, as in Jesus’ day, it is a 
picturesque city of white domes, flat roofs, and 
plastered walls, nestled in a valley of rich and 
fertile soil, and watered by two rivers, the Abana 
and the Pharpar. 


Ananias was a Jew who lived in Damascus 
during Jesus’ life on earth, and he was one of the 
early and devoted followers of Jesus’ teaching. 
He must have learned of the new teaching from 
some of the disciples or followers of Jesus, for 
we are not told that he ever heard Jesus preach 
or that he ever saw Him in person. But Ananias 
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By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


performed a very great service by 
his willingness and desire to do 
God’s will and by his devotion to 
and practice of the principles of 
the new teaching. 

Word had come to Damascus 
concerning the persecution in Jeru- 
salem of the followers of Jesus, 
Many believers in the city were 
put in prison, while others were 
stoned to death. Probably the most 
zealous in his desire to stamp out 
the new faith and to persecute its 
followers was a Jew named Saul. 
Saul was the son of well-to-do 
parents and had come to Jerusa- 
lem from the city of Tarsus. He 
was a young, well-educated man, 
loyal to the traditions of his peo- 
ple, eager to preserve and pro- 
tect the laws and rituals of the 
old Jewish faith. 

When Saul had scattered the 
followers of Jesus in Jerusalem, 
he turned his attention to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in Damascus. It 
was said that the new teaching 
was gaining influence and followers in that city. 
So Saul set out for Damascus to carry on his 
persecutions there. He took with him several 
helpers and also carried with him the authority 
to bring to Jerusalem all believers of the new 
faith, whether they were men or women. He 
was to bring them in chains if need be and 
cast them into prison along with other followers 
of Jesus’ teaching. 


But as Saul and his companions neared Damas- 
cus, suddenly a bright light shone around Saul 
like a burst of light out of heaven. The light was 
brighter than even the sun, and Saul fell to the 
earth, pressing his face close to the ground. Then 
a voice sounded in Saul’s ears, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” 

Trembling with fear, Saul asked, “Who art 
thou, Lord?” 
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The voice answered, “I am 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 

rsecutest.”” 

Much astonished, Saul asked, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me 
do?” 

Again the voice answered, 
“Arise, and go into the city of 
Damascus, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” 

The men with Saul were 
speechless with fright, hearing 
the voice but seeing no one. 
When Saul arose from the 
ground his eyes were open, but 
he could not see his companions 
or anything else where he stood. 
Saul was blind. So the men led 
him by the hand into Damascus. 
The man who would have 
proudly entered this city with 
the authority to persecute the 
followers of Jesus entered with 
bowed head and halting, slow 
footsteps. 

There was a Jew in Damas- 
cus named Judas, living on the 
street called Straight. It was 
to his home that the blind Saul 
was taken. For three days and 
nights Saul was without sight, 
and he neither ate nor drank 
but sat as one in a dream. 

Jesus of Nazareth had ap- 
peared and spoken to him! 

Saul prayed. He prayed to 
God for sight—sight for his 
eyes and sight for his heart that 
he might know the meaning of 
Jesus’ teaching. 

The Lord heard Saul’s earnest 
prayer. He would answer Saul’s 
prayer with human help. He 
would send help to Saul 
through one of Jesus’ faithful 
followers, and at the same time 
give this follower an oppor- 
tunity to prove his loyalty and 
devotion to the new teaching. 

It was night, and in the quiet 
of Ananias’s own home a vi- 
sion came to him, the Jew who 

(Please turn to page 29) 


HIS month we take off our 
philatelic hats and make a 
jolly philatelic bow to our great 
friend and neighbor Canada, 
who celebrates her birthday on 
July 1, Dominion Day. 
Citizens of the United States 
and Canada can be justly proud 
that between them exist the 
strongest ties of friendship and 
good will. It is a tribute to the 
respect that each country has 
for the other that between 
them runs the longest unforti- 
fied boundary line in the world, 
all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. The mu- 
tual trust and confidence that 


each country has in the other 
is undeniable proof that neigh- 
bors can grow and prosper 
when they keep themselves free 
from suspicion, envy, and 
hatred. 

Canada is one of the most 
popular countries with stamp 
collectors, because her stamps 
are interesting, picturesque, and 
excellently printed. She issued 
the first stamp to picture an ani- 
mal. This stamp is the famous 
“Canada beaver,” a threepence 
denomination issued in 1851. 

The name of the country is 
derived from the Iroquois In- 
dian word kanata, which means 


Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


a little village. But when Jac- 
ques Cartier, the noted French 
explorer, first heard the word, 
he believed that it meant the en- 
tire countryside of forests, 
lakes, rivers, _ prairies, and 
mountains. The name Canada 
was. at first used to designate 
New France or Quebec. In 1791 


it became the official name of 
the country, which then con- 
sisted of Upper Canada (On- 
tario) and Lower Canada 
(Quebec). 

The history of Canada is 
filled with many thrilling sto- 
ries of discovery, exploration, 
and adventure. Just a few 
years after Columbus discov- 
ered America John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, sailing under the 
English flag, made their first 
voyage from Europe to the 
Canadian mainland. Some years 
later the first explorations of 
the country were made by the 
French explorers Cartier and 
Samuel de Champlain, whose 
portraits appear on a Canadian 
stamp issued in 1908. 

Canada was settled by both 
French and English colonists, 
and because such a large num- 
ber of its inhabitants today 
speak French, its stamps are 
printed in both French and 
English. 

Dominion Day is celebrated 
in Canada because on July 1, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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I think he knows 
He played all day 
But just you see 


I told and told him® 
I’m sure he tried h 
*Cause now he sits 
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he’s bad. 
had such fun, 
he has done: 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Happy vacation days are now yours. I'd like to add to your pleasure 
by suggesting that now is a wonderful time to start your local Good 
Words Booster Club. It is fun to belong to the happy band of members 
who are enrolled in our large club, but you can add to the fun by 
organizing a little local club in your own neighborhood. Any boy or girl 
under fifteen who is interested in learning to watch his thoughts, words, 
and acts so as to keep them kind and helpful and true to the best he knows 
will make a good member. You do not have to have a large group to 
start with, Sometimes a small group works better than a large one. 

This month we are printing letters received from local clubs during 
the year. These letters will give you suggestions for your club. 

If you should like to become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, send a post card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words 
Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application 
blank. If you are interested in forming a local club, ask for the folder 
of helpful suggestions and directions. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: We have started 
a Booster Club in Penponds. We 
have ten members, and it is very 
likely that we shall have more. 


At first our difficulty was in 
finding a place where we could 
hold the meetings. This was solved 
by one of our members who lives 
on a farm. We now have a big 
loft for our clubroom. It is a big, 
roomy place with a swing. Our 
members are all stanch, and we are 
getting on quite nicely. 

We all brought money to buy 
drawing books and writing paper, 
as we write to our pen pals from 
our clubroom. All of us can say 
The Prayer of Faith and find that 
it is helping us. We think that 
this is a lovely prayer, so could you 
please send us a dozen copies? I am 
sure we shall all be grateful. We 
all keep a golden chain as the Bum- 
ble Bee, Arizona, Good Words 
Booster Club does. (The chain 
Rosemary speaks of is a “chain” 
of good words. Each member keeps 
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a list of the words he hears 
others say and reports them at the 
meetings.) Also we perform a good 
deed each day. We are all learning 
to read from the Bible and enjoy 
it very much. We have a Bible and 
read a chapter each time we have a 
meeting. Our meetings are held on 
Thursdays. We generally end up by 
singing our favorite songs or play- 
ing a game.—Rosemary (England). 

Reading your letter, Rose- 
mary, was like attending a 
meeting of your happy club. 
The air is full of laughter, and 
your hearts are light because 
you are remembering that you 
find what you look for, and you 
are truly looking for the good. 


Dear Miss Benson: We have two 
new members in our club. This 
makes a total of seventeen members 
in our Booster Club now. We are 
planning to have teams this year in 


our club. We shall have tennis 
matches and baseball games, choose 
a “‘best-spirited member” in the 
club, and do different things to 
make points for our teams. We 
drew names for both teams out of 
a hat. At the end of the season the 
vice president, who is on one team, 
and the president, who is on the 
other team, will add up the points 
that each team has and seal them 
in an envelope, and the president 
will be as surprised as anyone else 
when she reads the score out loud. 
As our club has grown we have 
added more officers. Now we have 
a president, a secretary, a treasurer, 


a reporter, an editor, and a co-~ 


editor.—May. 


We are proud of the growth 
of this club. Its members do get 
together a little paper, and this 
is the reason for the election of 
an editor and a coeditor. They 
mailed us a copy of the paper, 
but space will not permit us to 
print it here. It is an interesting 
project, and I mention it to you 
as an idea you may want to use 
in your group. 


Dear Secretary: The day I got 
the twenty-five application blanks 
I said to myself, “Oh, boy, now 
I can get these to my class.” Now 
when I am writing this letter there 
are eight left. What do you think 
of that? The paper that you sent 
me telling about the Booster Club 
was all the boys and girls in my 
class needed. They took right to 
the idea, and before I knew what 
had happened I had only eight left. 
Here are the applications.—David. 


David’s class in school has 
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organized a Good Words 
Booster Club. If you think your 
class would like to form a club, 
I shall be happy to send you the 
necessary information now, and 
you can present it to your teach- 
er and your class when school 
opens this fall. I believe that 
the members of David’s class 
were truly eager and happy to 
join the Good Words Booster 
Club, don’t you? 


Dear Miss Benson: We have a 
club called Sunshine Club. Our aim 
is to bring sunshine to needy 
children, and we should like to join 
the Booster Club. We have twelve 
members; our ages are twelve to 
fourteen. I take WEE WisDoM, and 
we all read it and enjoy it. Will 
send us some application 
blanks? We will try to * good 
members.—David (British West 
Indies ). 

This club has a name that ex- 
presses the purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club to radiate 
joy to all the world. Welcome 
to our merry band of Boosters 
tried and true! 


Dear Secretary: | am sending you 
Linda Ruth Yates’s application 
blank filled in. Our club is coming 
along fine. Our meetings are held 
every Thursday from 2:30 to 4 
p. m. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me 
ever so much. When I was little, 
reading the story of “Little Red 
Ridinghood” ani me afraid of the 
dark. I always thought that out of 
the dark a big, bad wolf would 
come and eat me. When I grew 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


bigger I learned such a thing could 
not happen, but I was still afraid 
of the dark. The prayer has helped 
me overcome this fear. This is only 
one way the prayer has helped me, 
for it has helped me in many other 
ways.—T omya. 

As Tomya and the other 
members of this club remember 
that God is their help in every 
need, it will be fun to plan the 
activities of each meeting. 
Tomya found that fear was only 
a thought in her mind. When 
she put this thought out of her 
mind and replaced it with the 
thought of God's loving care 
and protection she was no 
longer afraid. 


Dear Barbara Benson: | am a 
member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, and I have started a club in 
my neighborhood. We give each 
child a colored chart, and each 
time he does something wrong he 
puts a black mark on the chart. 
Each week we have a meeting and 
take up the cards, and if a member 
has no marks he receives a gold 
star. We are learning The Prayer 
of Faith and the Happy Thoughts. 
I should poe it very much 
if you would send us six member- 
ship cards and six Prayer-of-Faith 
cards with the picture of Jesus on 
them.—Florene. 


This club has found that a 
regular time for meeting always 
helps to keep the members in- 
terested in the club, and like 
good business people, they at- 
tend to the club’s business first. 
The idea of memorizing the 
Happy Thoughts is a very help- 


ful suggestion for a club ac- 
tivity. 


Dear Miss Benson: The sixth- 
grade class of our elementary school 
has a wonderful club. We try our 
best to make better people out of 
ourselves. I should be very happy 
if you could send us some hints 
about how to make our club better. 
Our teacher said this is the best 
club she has ever let her class have. 

Our club has a regular meeting 
every month. We have programs, 
play games, sing songs, and write 
poems. We are supposed to write 
a poem for the next meeting. We 
enjoy the club very much.—Nancy. 


We are glad that this sixth- 
grade class enjoys their club. By 
all the members working to- 
gether they are making their 
group activities varied and en- 
joyable. 


Dear Secretary: Our local club 
is making a box for children in a 
hospital for rheumatic fever pa- 
tients. The box is half full now. 
We hope they enjoy it. 

We have monthly meetings and 
enjoy them very much. We recite 
The Prayer of Faith from memory 
at every meeting. I am _ inclosirig 
the membership blanks. The mem- 
bers want me to ask you if you will 
send their membership cards and 
things to my address, because we 
have a clubhouse back of my home 
and would like the cards to come 
there.—]ane. 


Your club has a pleasant 
place to meet, and the members 
are keeping the pledge by let- 
ting their activities express their 
good thoughts toward others. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Pictures : 


Copyright 1948 
by the author 


HINK whistled cheerily as he hurried 

through the blackberry patch on the Van 
Orden farm. He had two tickets to the circus, 
and he was going to share his good luck with 
Andy. 

He left the blackberry patch and entered the 
vineyard with his dog Vic trailing him. He 
stopped whistling. From the higher ground he 
could see the big tree by the rabbit hutch and 
the people under it. Andy and his young cousin 
Jack Van Orden had carried the grindstone out of 
the shed and put it near the hutch. Andy sat 
before the round gray stone pedaling to keep 
it whirling while he sharpened the blade of a 
sickle against it. Jack leaned against the tree 
watching, and sitting not far away in a garden 
chair, Andy’s grandfather was reading a news- 
paper. 

Chink spoke to Vic, and something in his 
voice made the dog look at him with anxious, 
wrinkled brows and his pointed ears pricked 
high and alert. 

“Two tickets won’t be enough! Andy’s cousin 
is still here!” 


Chink’s feet dragged with his disappointment, 


and his brow, too, puckered. All the other Spar- 
tans were away on their vacation, and going to 
the circus alone would not be much fun! 

He told himself: “Andy can’t pass up a circus 
because Jack’s visiting him! He’s got to come 
with me.” 

A field mouse scurried across the path and 
dodged into the vineyard. 

Vic sprang after it. 

“Heel, Vic,” Chink said, but Vic did not 
hear him. 


Green-Eyed 


Monster 


By Lawrent Lee 


$e. oy 


Chink caught up a stick and called: “Come, 
Vic! Fetch!” but he did not throw it for Vic to 
fetch, for the dog had disappeared between the 
leafy rows of grapes. 

Chink strode on alone, swinging the stick and 
wondering what he would do if Andy did not 
come with him. 

Andy greeted him, “What's the rumpus, 
Chink?” 

Jack waved a welcome and grinned in a 
friendly fashion; but behind his newspaper Mr. 
Van Orden seemed not to see him. 

“That crazy Vic!’ Chink blurted. ‘“He’s chased 
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off after a mouse. I never saw such a dog!” 

Andy stopped pedaling. The stone stopped 
too. He tested the sickle cautiously on the ball 
of his thumb. 

“Keen as a razor,” he announced. “We'll do 
a hoe next.” 

Jack put the sickle with the bright-edged tools 
that had already been sharpened. He handed 
Andy a hoe from the heap of tools on the 
ground. 

Chink dropped down on the grass between 
the boys and Mr. Van Orden. He thought re- 
belliously, “How can I get rid of Jack long 
enough to ask Andy to go to the circus with 
me?” 
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Chink down on the grass 
between the boys and Mr. Van 
Orden. 


He said, “What are you fellows doing this 
afternoon ?” 

Andy answered promptly, “We're going to the 
circus!” 

“Grandpa got us tickets yesterday,” said Jack 
happily. 

He stepped closer to the grindstone and looked 
into the can that hung over it. In its bottom 
was a hole, and through the hole water dripped 
slowly onto the stone, keeping it wet and in- 
creasing its sharpening power. 

“The water’s gone,” he said. “I'll get more.” 
_ He unhooked the can and started to the pump. 


“It'll leak out before you get back,” Chink 
said critically. 

“Oh, I keep my finger against the hole,” said 
Jack. “Nothing gets past it.” 

The disappointment that swept over Chink 
because he had not found Jack: in the wrong 
surprised him. He thought with slow wonder- 
ment: “Maybe I’m jealous. But he’s spoiling 
everything for me.” 

When Jack disappeared around the house 
Chink said to Andy: “I want you to go with 


me. I've got two tickets, and we could have © 


a lot of fun.” 

“We could,” Andy agreed. “But Jack’s a good 
kid, and I’ve got to sit with him; but we can all 
three go together.” 

Chink thought: “Andy sits with Jack, and I 
sit alone. I waste a ticket too!” 

Jack came back whistling. Vic loped behind 
him, his red tongue lolling, his eyes bright with 
excitement. 

The dog ran to Chink and circled him with 
friendly interest, breathing hotly against him, 
nudging his shoulder with his nose as if to 
say, “You should have come with me!” 

Chink did not welcome him. He said crossly: 
“Go lie down. You'd rather play with a mouse 
than with me.” 

The grindstone was whirling again. The water 
dripped steadily from the can. The blade of the 
hoe whined as the stone cut particles from its 
edge. 

Andy’s big white rabbit Haakan drummed his 
hind feet against the floor of the hutch. He 
pushed at his water dish with his nose and 
rattled it from one corner to another. 

Andy said, “Haakan’s telling me his water's 
gone and he wants a drink.” 

“T’ll get it,” Jack offered, “so you can finish the 
hoe.” 

“O. K.,” said Andy. “Thanks.” 


Jack, got the dish and started for the pump. 
Vic rose from the grass and ambled after him. 
Chink could hear Jack talking companionably. 

Jack threw a stick and cried: “Get it, Vic! 
Fetch!” 

Vic raced after it and picked it up in his 
mouth just as Chink had taught him to do. Chink 
thought, “He's trying to get my dog away from 
me now!” 

Jack brought back the water dish and placed 
it in the hutch. Haakan hopped forward to 
drink. 
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“Taste good, fellow?” Jack 
asked. 

He closed the door and came 
back to the grindstone. 

Vic brought him the stick 
and begged him to throw it 
again, whining and looking up 
earnestly at him. 

Jack did. 

Andy said, “I asked Chink to 
_ come with us this afternoon, 
Jack.” 

“Sure,” said Jack. ‘““The three 
of us will have more fun.” 

“Yes, we will!’ Chink 
scoffed. “I'll sit on one side of 
the tent, and you'll most likely 
be on the other.” 

“Section B, seats 3 and 4 are 


ours,” said Jack. “Aren’t they, 
Grandfather?” 

Mr. Van Orden lowered his 
paper. 

“Right,” he said and raised 
it again. 

“Mine are Section Y, seats 
5 and 6,” said Chink, “‘so I 
wouldn’t even see you after we 
got in.” 


Vic came back and held the 
stick for Jack to take. 

Chink said suddenly: ‘ 
Vic! Give it to me!” 

Jack looked surprised, but 
Andy said carelessly: ‘Jack 
threw it, Chink. Hadn’t he bet- 
ter take it?” 

“Vic's my dog,” said Chink 
with a sudden hot flare of jeal- 
ousy. “I'll train him the way I 
please!” 

Jack turned from Vic ond 
began sorting the tools—an- 


‘Here, 


other ax to sharpen, two more - 


hoes, and a wire cutter. 

Behind his paper Mr. Van 
Orden cleared his throat. 

Andy kept pedaling, and the 
blade of the hoe rasped steadily 
against the stone. 

Chink felt that they were dis- 
appointed in him; but all at 
once it seemed to him that he 
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had no mind, just a hot core 
of anger within him that shot 
from his feet to his head and 
would not let him think or rea- 
son. 

He reached out with a branch 
he had picked up in the vine- 
yard and poked at Vic roughly, 
sticking the end of it in the 
dog’s mouth. 

Vic let the stick drop with a 
yelp. He began circling wildly, 
still yelping but stopping now 
and then to rub his cheek 
against the ground. 

Chink leaped up. He had not 
meant to hurt Vic. He really 
did not see how he could have 
hurt him. He started toward 
the dog to help him, but when 
Vic saw him coming he ran 
toward the house. 

“Vic!” Chink called. “Vic, 
boy, come here!” 

Vic did not come. He scram- 


bled under a lilac bush, and the - 
next instant his bushy tail dis- - 


appeared under the porch. 

Mr. Van Orden said: “The 
stick must have hurt his teeth, 
or maybe a splinter came loose 
and cut his mouth.” 

Chink knew now that he had 
been mad with jealousy, and 
his jealousy had made him hurt 
Vic. He went to the porch and 
squatted by the hole. He could 
hear Vic whimpering in the 
darkness. 

He said pleadingly: “Let me 
help you, Vic. I'll never do it 
again!” 

Behind him Chink could 
hear the others talking, but all 
that really mattered to him was 
Vic. Even going to the circus 
with Andy did not seem impor- 
tant now. 

He thought desperately: “Vic 
liked Jack. Maybe he'll come 
out for him.” 

He turned away from the 
porch. 
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“Need any help?” Andy 
called. 

“Maybe if Jack would call 
him he’d come out,” said Chink. 

Jack shook his head. “T’ll call 
him if you want me to, but I’m 
just a new friend. You feed 
and bathe him and play with 


him every day, and he likes you 
best.” 

“Please call him,” Chink 
said simply. 


Jack came at a run. He knelt 
beside Chink and talked to Vic, 
but the dog would not come. 

Jack said suddenly, “Maybe 
if you'd pretend you were go- 
ing home he’d crawl out and 
follow you.” 

Chink looked at the boy’s 
earnest, flushed face. No won- 
der Andy liked him! 

Chink felt a surge of shame 
and confusion. Somehow he was 
all mixed up about friendship 
and jealousy, about wanting to 
go to the circus with Andy, and 
wanting to get Vic out from 
under the porch. But one thing 
he did know. There was no 
reason for anyone to be jealous 
of Jack. Jack was friendly and 
kind to everyone and every- 
thing. Jealousy was the green- 
eyed monster he had: heard it 
called. It made people do 
wicked and foolish things, 
things that made others dislike 
them instead of liking them. 
Right now Andy must be glad 
he was going to the circus with 
Jack instead of with him! 

He rose. Jack rose too and 
stepped back where Vic could 
not see him. 

Chink said softly: “Come, 
Vic. Home, Vic! Let’s go 
home.” 

He started slowly toward the 
vineyard and the blackberry 
patch. 

“Keep going,” Jack urged 
him. “Don’t turn around.” 


Chink reached the blackberry 
patch before he heard the dog 
come crashing after him. When 
Vic stopped beside him Chink 
dropped to his knees and threw 
both arms about the dog’s neck. 

Vic touched him with a cold 
nose. The dog’s breath was hot 
and forgiving against him. 
Chink examined his mouth 
gently. There it was—a break 
at the corner of the upper lip. 
There was no hidden splinter, 
just a clean cut. But how it must 
have hurt! 

Chink’s arms _ tightened 
around Vic, and he laid his 
cheek against the dog's 
shoulder. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


We thank You for Your 
promise, Lord, 
Our every prayer to heed; 
We thank You too for this 
good food 
To meet our body’s need. 


“I didn’t mean to hurt you, 
boy,” he said. “I won’t lose my 
head again!” 

Up the path behind them 
came Andy and Jack and Mr. 
Van Orden. They too examined 
Vic. They loved him, but they 
did not want to take Chink’s 
place in his heart. This was 
clear to Chink now, very clear. 

Andy said: “In a couple of 
days you won't be able to find 
that cut. And say, Chink— 
about the circus—will you sell 
your extra ticket to Grandpa? 
He got only two yesterday be- 
cause he thought we'd not get 
done with the garden in time 
for all of us to go; but Jack 


was so good with the hoe that 
we're through.” 

Mr. Van Orden put an affec- 
tionate hand on Jack’s shoulder. 
He said in deep, pleased tones: 
“To get a friend be a friend! 
I don’t know what we'll do 
without Jack when he goes 
home, do you, Andy?” 

Andy shook his head. “No, 
I don’t. To tell the truth, when 
you said he was coming, I won- 
dered if I'd be jealous of him, 
because he’s your grandson too, 
and you might like him better 
than you do me; but he’s been 
—well, just super! I found out 
that the way you feel about me 
has nothing to do with the way 
you feel about Jack. We each 
have our own place, and it can 
be just as big as we make it.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Van Or- 
den. “What about that ticket, 
Chink? Maybe we can turn in 
all of them and get four seats 
together if we start into town 
now.” 

He put his hand into his 
pocket to get the money for the 
ticket. 

Chink stopped him. He was 
not going to let him pay for it. 
He had learned something here 
that he would never forget, 
something that would make all 
his life happier. He had learned 
that love and friendship are 
like sunshine and fresh air. We 
may all have all we want or 
can use of them just for the 
taking. 

He said, “Please come as my 
guest.” 

Mr. Van Orden looked at 
him gravely. At last he said: 
“Thank you, Chink. I'll be glad 
to be your guest. But let’s hurry 
to the house and have some 
lunch so we can get started. 
You can telephone your folks 
to make sure it’s all right with 
them.” 
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A Friend from the 


By Ann Westmoreland 


oA: HIS little clown is easily made from scraps of material. 
His arms, front, and back may be made of different colored 
printed materials, and his head may be made of three different 
colors or prints. He will stand alone when finished. 

Cut four rectangular pieces of material (A) for the arms, 2 
inches wide by 314 inches long. Sew together in pairs on the wrong 
side. Turn right side out. 

Cut four rectangular pieces of material (B) for the legs and 
body, 5 inches wide by 7 inches long. Lay one arm inside two 
of these pieces (see illustration), and sew the pieces together on 
the wrong side of material from C to D. Lay the other arm inside 
the other two rectangular pieces on the opposite side, and sew 
the pieces together in the same way as the first pieces. 

Gather the bottom of each leg (E), and fasten securely with 
the whipstitch. Sew both legs together from F to G. Turn top 
edge down and make a small hem (H). Run a stout cord through 
the hem. 

Cut three pieces of material for the head (J). Sew face and 
hat together (K) on the wrong side. Turn, then sew front and 
back sections together on the wrong side. Turn right side out 
and stuff tightly with cotton. Gather the bottom edge of the neck 
and tack securely. 

Fill body section two thirds full of sawdust. Place head in- 
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side of body section and pull 
cord tight around neck. Tie and 
tack in place. Use small buttons 
for eyes, nose, and mouth, add- 
ing embroidery stitches for eye. 
brows and the corners of the 
mouth. 

Make pompons of yarn (L) 
for the top of the hat and the 
front of the suit. 

Filled with lavender or other 
sachet powder, the clown serves 
as a sachet to place with linens 
or to hang in the clothes closet. 


Duck Feathers and 
the Knitted Mask 


(Continued from page 10) 


The lump in Alexandria's 
throat swelled chokingly, but 
she winked back her tears and 
struggled harder. Still Benny 
twisted her wrists and laughed. 
Numbly she thought that in all 


the world there was no one to- 


help her. Grandfather was at 
the house with Benny’s father. 
But he had told her that the 
Lord would raise up a friend 
in time of need. She started to 
pray for that friend, but it came 
to her that she did not deserve 
anyone to help her. She had dis- 
obeyed her grandfather. The 
trouble she was in all came 
from disobedience. If Dyke had 
not disobeyed her and chased 
Mrs. Caudle’s cat, she would 
not have chained him up; and 
if she had not chained him up, 
Benny would not have dared to 
tease her, for then Dyke would 
have been free to take her part. 
And if she had not disobeyed 
Grandfather and acted so wild- 
ly, Benny would have had no 
excuse for seizing her wrists in 
his bony hands and crushing 
them until they ached. It was as 
Grandfather said, the chain of 
wrongdoing is long, and each 
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link fits into the one that went 
before! 


Benny shook her sharply. 


“Say you've had enough, Smart 
Alex! Say it pretty!” 

His face was only inches 
away. She blinked to keep from 
seeing it, but every time her 
eyes opened it was there taunt- 
ing her; and the ache in her 
wrists was creeping up to her 
shoulders and through them to 
her whole body. 

Alexandria did pray, not 
frantically crying out for help 
but very humbly asking for 
strength and wisdom and a 
chance to do better. 

(To be continued) 


Ruth’s Lamps 


(Continued from page 12) 


born. A bright new star made 
the way light for the Wise Men 
to find the little baby. All 
around His bed was a lovely 
light. When He grew up the 
light inside of Him was so clear 
and bright that He could see 
God as His Father and all of 
us as God’s children. 

“The lamp of love was shin- 
ing in the sky, in the star, 
around the manger bed, and in 
the hearts of Joseph and Mary 
and Jesus. It is the greatest 
light in all the world, because 
even blind men like Mr. Rink 
can see by it. That’s why I said 
we couldn’t live without light. 
Do you see, dear?” 

Ruth looked out across the 
water; then back to Aunt 
Sarah’s face. She closed her eyes 
tight, and a smile played at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“T see,” she said. “And I want 
to keep all my lamps bright and 
shining so the light will shine 
out of my windows like Grand- 
ma’s and yours, Aunt Sarah.” 


By Nell Holbert 


Little cooks who are looking for summer-time dishes that are 
easy to prepare will like to try these. 


Southern Rice Loaf with Mushroom Sauce 


114, cupfuls cooked rice 

114 cupfuls longhorn cheese 
(chopped fine) 

3 eggs, beaten 


1 teaspoonful salt 

1/, cupful bread crumbs 
cupful warm milk 

14 green pepper, minced 
1 teaspoonful parsley, minced 


@ Combine cooked rice, cheese, eggs, salt, bread crumbs, milk, 
green pepper, and parsley. Place mixture in a buttered bowl or 
mold and set in pan of water. Bake in oven at 375° F. until firm. 
Turn out on platter and garnish with mushroom sauce. A small 
can of mushroom soup may be used in place of mushroom sauce. 


Carrot-and-Apple Salad 


1 cupful prepared apple 
1 cupful prepared carrot 


cupful mayonnaise 
Lettuce 


e@ Cut the apple into very thin slices, arrange on lettuce, spread 
with mayonnaise, and sprinkle ground carrot on top. Place more 
dressing in center. 

Lemon Pudding 


2 tablespoonfuls butter Grated rind and juice of 1 lemon 
1 cupful sugar 2 eggs 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 1 cupful milk 


e@ Cream butter with sugar, add flour and the grated rind and 
juice of the lemon. To this add the beaten yolks of the eggs and 
the milk. Fold into the mixture the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Pour into buttered baking dish or individual baking dishes, 
set in pan of water, and bake in a slow oven (325° F.) about 40 
minutes or until firm. Chill. Served with whipped cream, this 
makes a delicious dessert. 
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We. you read the let- 
ters that children write 

about their pets do you ever im- 
agine yourself right there with 
that girl or boy enjoying his 
pet with him? I do, and I truly 
enjoy his pets. As I read Lon- 
nie’s letter (below) about his 
pet horse I felt as if I were right 
there helping him and _ his 
grandmother feed and care for 
Flicka. I felt almost as if I had 
a part in building the little 
house for Flicka. 

. When I am enjoying my pets 
I like to feel that all of you are 
there with me, sharing all the 
joys and pleasures that come 
with owning and caring for a 
pet. Send your letters about 
your pets to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two pet 
horses, Nevada and Flicka. This 
letter is about Flicka. My father 
found her out on the desert when 
he and the men were rounding up 
wild horses. Her mother had run 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend's name 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


away from her, so they brought 
her to the ranch in the pickup. She 
was then about two days old. 

When the men brought her in 
they put her in a pen in the barn. I 
put some warm milk in a bottle 
we had used to feed a lamb, and 
we fed her. The cowboys helped 
open her mouth so I could put the 
nipple in. She began drinking right 
away. Every morning my grand- 
mother and I fed the baby colt. She 
liked buttermilk. When she got 
older we fed her chopped oats and 
milk made into a mash. Grand- 
mother and I built a little house 
for her. When I brought her up 
to the yard she followed me like a 
dog. She loves sugar, candy, and 
gum. Flicka has a bad habit of 
chewing on your coat when you 
try to pet her. I'll be glad when 
Flicka is old enough to ride.—Lon- 
nie Clayton, 

+ 


Dear Editor: Our pet is a donkey. 
He is small and very gentle. We 
let the neighborhood children ride 
him if they are good to him. We 
give him plenty of hay. Some- 
times we give him bread and sugar. 
When we come up to him he sniffs 
our hands looking for something 
good to eat.—Sidney, Roland, Dar- 
rel, and Tamsie Finch. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 

My name 
Street 
City 
; Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. W-7-48 ' 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


1867, four provinces—Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick—united to form a 
confederation to be known 
thereafter as the Dominion of 
Canada. Sir John A. Mac. 
donald, whose portrait is shown 
on the one-cent stamp that we 
illustrate, was one of the great 
leaders who foresaw that con- 
federation was necessary if 
Canada was to become a strong 
unified country instead of a 
group of weak independent 
provinces. He also helped to 
sponsor the building of the 
great Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Canada’s first transcontinental 
railroad. 

At the time when the lead- 
ers were searching for a name 
to call the unified country, one 
of them read in his morning de- 


votions a passage from the 72d- 


Psalm: “He shall have domin- 
ion also from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends 
of the earth.”’ Because the coun- 
try does extend from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from 
the Saint Lawrence River to “the 
end of the earth,” it is called 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Prior to the time when the 
Canadian provinces joined the 
confederation they issued their 
own stamps: British Columbia, 
Vancouver Island, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. We illustrate 
a New Brunswick stamp, which 
shows Queen Victoria. 

The third stamp that we il- 
lustrate pictures a member of 
the famous “Mounties,” the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, who always “get their 
man.” Many other interesting 
designs appear on Canadian 
stamps. 
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Ananias the Faithful 


(Continued from page 17) 


had accepted Jesus’ teaching 
and was a true follower of the 
new faith. In this vision Ana- 
nias heard the voice of God 
speaking to him. “Arise,” the 
voice said, ‘‘and go to the street 
called Straight, and at the home 
of Judas ask for a man named 
Saul from the city of Tarsus. 
This same Saul is praying that 
he may receive his sight.” 

Saul of Tarsus, more recently 
of Jerusalem! Ananias had 
heard much of him; who had 
not? In this time of unrest and 
uncertainty the name of Saul 
sent fear into the heart and 
mind of all men of the new 
faith. Cautiously Ananias an- 
swered the voice: “Lord, I have 
heard many men say that Saul 
of Tarsus has done much evil 
to the saints in Jerusalem. 
Surely he has come here to 
Damascus with authority from 
the chief priests to arrest and 
persecute all who believe in Je- 
sus’ teaching and who call 
upon You in Jesus’ name.” 

“But again the Lord spoke. 
“Go,” He told Ananias, “put 
your hand upon him that he 
may receive his sight. For I 
have chosen Saul to be My spe- 
cial messenger to carry My 
name to the Gentiles [all peo- 
ple not Jews}, and to the kings, 
and to the Children of Israel.” 

Then Ananias was fully 
awake; his vision was ended. 
In the cold light of day he saw 
his duty. He must go in person 
to the notorious Saul. 

What thoughts Ananias must 
have had at this moment? He 
must have been filled with fear 
and. dread of a man known to 
be cold and merciless in his 
persecution of all followers of 
the new faith? But Ananias’s 


A Gift for Mother 


By Lawrence Fuller 


| Gpfemcagn will like this knife holder to protect the sharp 
edges of the knives and to keep them out of reach of 
little Brother or Sister. You can make the holder to fit as many 
knives as you wish. 

For the base of the holder in the illustration use a 34-inch 
boxboard about 10 inches long and 8 inches deep (A). Sandpaper 
the board, giving special attention to the edges and any rough 
spots. Cut a strip of thin boxboard (B) the same length as the 
base and about 114 inches wide. For six knives you will need 
seven small blocks of thin boxboard (C) about 14 inch wide and 
the same depth as the strip. Sandpaper the blocks and the strip 
of boxboard carefully and attach to the top of the baseboard with 


. thin finish brads. Attach the blocks first, one block at each end 


and five spaced between the ends to separate the knives as 
shown. Work carefully as boxboard splits easily. To avoid split- 
ting you may use kindergarten beads (D) instead of the wooden 
blocks to separate the knives. 

Paint with quick-drying enamel, using black, white, or a 
color that harmonizes with the colors in the kitchen. Decorate 
the front strip of boxboard with a decalcomania from the dime 
store, if you desire. When thoroughly dry attach the holder to the 
wall with screws. 


heart told him that the very brothers, and that the greatest 
foundation of Jesus’ teaching is way to show brotherly love is 
brotherly love, that all men are through service. Ananias knew 
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too that this service must be 
given to all men, not just to 
one’s friends, or to the men in 
one’s own town or community, 
or—here Ananias must have 
made his greatest decision—to 
men of one’s own faith. No, if 
he, Ananias, was a true follow- 
er of the teaching of Jesus, he 
must go to the aid of Saul of 
Tarsus, and he must go as a 
brother! 

Unflinchingly Ananias went 
to the street called Straight, en- 
tered the house of Judas, and 
stood before the blind Saul. He 
put his hand on Saul’s shoulder 
and in a voice full of love said, 
“Brother Saul, the Lord, even 
Jesus, that appeared unto you 
as you’ came to Damascus has 
sent me that you may receive 
your sight and be filled with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Immediately, as if scales had 
fallen from his eyes, Saul re- 


ceived his sight. He rose up- 


praising God. He accepted the 
new faith, and Ananias bap- 
tized him in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

When Saul had eaten and his 
strength had returned, he spent 
several days in the company of 
the followers of the new faith. 
Then straightway, the Bible 
tells us, Saul proclaimed Jesus 
in the synagogues, Christ as 
the true Son of God, and all the 
people who heard him were 
amazed and astonished. Cer- 
tainly Ananias must often have 
thanked God for the oppor- 
tunity that had been given him 
of helping this great man. 


Not so Different 


(Continued from page 6) 


he had caught them on the 
fence. Joey watched him sitting 
there. He wished they could 
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stay there. It had been all right 
up to now. But the‘sun was get- 
ting higher; he would have to 
go back to the house. His moth- 
er wanted him to take the pie 
over to Dave’s mother. Well, 
it had been nice while it lasted, 
he thought. 

“Let’s go back, Dave,” he 
said quietly, jumping down 
from the fence. 

They walked back slowly. 
Joey was silent. So was Dave. 
The collie ran ahead of them, 
turning back now and then to 
wait for them. “‘Now he'll want 
to see my things,” Joey kept 
thinking over and over again. 
“He'll want to come up to my 
room and see my things.” 

At last they were at the 
house. The moment was here. 
Joey could not put it off any 
longer, and now Dave would 
know. They both stopped, 
looked at each other, then 
looked away again. Joey was 
uncomfortable as he saw Dave's 
eyes sweep over the farm. He 
watched him look at the barn, 
where Bess was, at the chick- 
ens, at the pigs. He saw Dave’s 
eyes rest on the guinea hens, 
then search the fields for a 
glimpse of Tommy. Last of all 
Dave's hands found the collie’s 
head again. Joey was entirely 
unprepared for what Dave said. 

“I'm afraid you're going to 
find my house dull after all 
this,” he said. “You see, Joey, 
you have everything! I haven’t 
even got a dog. We couldn't 
have one back in the city. They 
don’t allow them in our apart- 
ment house. Gosh, Joey,” he 
said shaking his head, “you're 
lucky. You have everything!” 

Joey was quiet for a few sec- 
onds. He dug his bare toes into 
the soft dirt. His eyes were 
shining when he looked up at 


Dave. 


Do You Know Your Desert Animals? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


If you do you will know which of the three things in the 
second and third columns the animal in the first column is or does. 


1 2 
1. Tortoise Eats insects 
Eats grass 
Eats both 
2. Chuckwalla Is a lizard 
Is a snake 


Is a desert squirrel 


Is to be found east of 
the Colorado River 


3. Gila monster 


3 


Sleeps all winter 
Sleeps all summer 
Sleeps not at all 


Eats insects 
Eats grass 
Eats both 


Is deadly poisonous 
Quite poisonous 


West of the Colorado Not poisonous at all 
River 
All over the desert 

4. Sidewinder Is a lizard Crawls in a straight line 
Is a bird Crawls in letter-S fashion 


Is a small rattlesnake 


Loops its body and 
makes unconnected cross- 


tracks 
What am I? His legs are thin like tall tooth- 
By Loie Brandom picks, 
My outside is wood, His — and feet are made of 
& On days he bows and 
My one end is rubber; 4 Pipes 
I record what is said. ar 
He works all day and never 
Riddle Rhyme 
By Annie Laurie Vou Tungeln His clothes are old—he does 
not care. 
I made a man the other day. Now guess his name—the first 
(He is not real but only play.) half’s “scare.” 
“Go on!” he said happily. shoulder. 


“Bet you've got loads of things 
too!” 

Everything was all right! 
Joey felt like turning a somer- 
sault for joy. It was all right! 

“Come on,” he said as he 
put his arm around Dave's 


“Come on in, pal,” he said. 
“My mother wants me to take 
a pie over to your house.” 

He pushed open the door. 

“Mom!” he called loudly. 
“Oh, Mom! Dave and I are 
ready now!” 
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A Summer Night 


By John Lamar Bailey (9 years) 
Tampa, Fla. 


The wind is blowing through the 
trees; 

It is getting to be quite a breeze. 

The sun is slowly sinking in the 
west; 

Sleepy birds are searching for their 
nest. 


The firefly is lighting up his lamp, 

While the dew is forming, making 
things damp. 

Dusk is falling fast; 

All nature seems at rest. 


Crickets are chirping in the grass; 
The summer night is falling fast. 
Lightning flashes through the sky, 
And the birds are sleeping without 


a Cry. 
+ 


God’s Beauty 
By Lois Joan Schutt (10 years) 
Plainfield, N. J. 


The sun is bright, the sky is blue, 
The grass is wet with morning dew. 
The birds are singing in the trees 
While flowers welcome busy bees. 
The brook carries logs to the mill; 
Soon night is here, and all is still. 


+ 


July 
By Mary Ellen Anderson 
(9 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
July is a happy month 
For each and every one; 


It fills your heart with lots of joy, 
And all have lots of fun. 


Then flowers bloom out in blankets 
Of orange and red and blue. 
They are so very bright and gay; 

Each one God has made for you. 


July 
By Roberta Ealy (8 years) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


In July the sun 
Shines most of the time; 

But when we go to the seashore 
I think cool air is fine. 


+ 


The Dad That Belongs to 


Me 
By Joyce Ives (12 years) 
Mora, Mo. 


A strong and sturdy man is he, 

The dad that belongs to me— 

As generous and kind as can be, 

The dad that belongs to me. 

And that’s why I’m so proud; 

I feel as though I live on a cloud; 

"Cause there’s not a nicer dad on 
land or sea 

Than the dad that belongs to me. 


+ 
Limerick 
By Denys Mead Laurence 


(11 years) 
Trinidad, British West Indies 


There was an old fellow called 
Hutton; 
His head was as small as a button. 
He put on a wig 
To make it look big— 
Oh, that mysterious fellow, old 
Hutton! 


+ 


If I Were a Tree 


By Barbara McNamara (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


If I were a tree with branches long 
and wide, 

I shouldn’t mind if birds came to 
me to hide. 

I should just laugh and say; 

“Ho, ho! Now you're here, please 
stay.” 


Your Flag and My Flag 
By Robert Cook (10 years) 
Winnebago, Wis. 


Your flag and my flag, 
See it waving up high! 
It’s more than some cloth 


"Way up in the sky. 


It’s colored brightly; 
It’s red, white, and blue; 
It represents our country, 
true. 


How should we respect it? 
Just how? 

Quick, Remove your hat! 
Here it comes now! 


of 


Church Bells 
By Betty Ann Elliott (8 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


I love to hear the church bells 
chime 

As I hurry along to get there in 
time. 


They sound so clear, so joyous, so 


gay 
As I listen to hear what message 
they say. 


“Christ is risen,” they seem to tell 
With every ring of every bell. 


They seem to hurry me along 
While my heart too sings the joyous 
song. 
+ 


Daddy’s Helper 
By Lynn Thoresen (6 years) 
Farmersburg, Iowa 


When Daddy says, “Do me a 
favor,” 
I do it right away; 
Because I can go and play 
Any time of day. 


By 
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A Little Bird 
By Susan Reid (10 years) 
ictoria, B. C., Canada 


Once I saw a little bird, 
And oh, he was so sweet! 

I asked him what his name was, 
But he only answered, “Tweet.” 


He looked so very hungry 
I gave him nuts to eat; 

I asked him if he liked them, 
But he only answered, ‘“Tweet.” 


As I turned to leave— 
For the walk to home was long— 
He perched upon my shoulder 
And sang me a little song. 


+ 


My Dog 
By Christine Marshall (9 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


I have a little dog, 
And I love him very dearly. © 
He runs away and runs away 
And comes back very weary. 


By Robert M. Carlson (5 years) 
Malden, Mass. 


I have a little pussy; 
His fur is so white. 
When I go upstairs to bed 
He comes up to say good night. 


+ 


I Saw a Bird 
By Tommy Rogers (8 years) 
Neosho, Mo. 


Once I saw a little bird 
Who had a hurt wing. 
Then I hel the little bird, 
And he began to sing. 


And when the bird was well again 
He up and flew away; 

And to my great surprise 
He came again next May. 


fe 
Birthdays 
By Betty Lynette Alcorn (5 years) 
Concordia, Kans. 
I like the spring and summer, 
Also I like the fall; 


But when it comes to birthdays, 
I like them best of all! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 


letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents: Please be sure that 
work sent in by boys or girls un- 
der your supervision is not copied. 
We check to the best of our abil- 
ity but need your help to avoid 
publishing copied work. When- 
ever work is found to have been 
copied correction must be made 
on these pages. 


+ 


Big Dog 
By Judy Ann Bollinger (4 years) 
Lititz, Pa. 


Big dog, big dog, 
What do you do? 

I play with my puppies 
The whole day through. 


My Little Sister 
By Mary Lea (8 years) 
Minn. 


I have a little sister, 
And she is very nice; 
Before I really scold her 
I always think twice. 


Her name is Sara Lyn, 
And she is only one; 

But I am sure this summer 
We shall have lots of fun. 


Which Is Me? 
By Marvin and Melvin Mohler 
(9 years) 
Flora, Ind. 
We are a pair of twins— 
There are two of us you see— 
And when we had our picture taken 
I didn’t know which was me. 


+ 


Where Christ Walked 
By Louise Fay Hanson (8 years) 
Orlando, Fla. 

On thought wings I fly 
To the Sea of Galilee 
And walk where Christ walked. 


READERS, WHO WANT YOU 
WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


James Lyman -(9), 744 E. 
Hancock St., Appleton, Wis.; Lin- 
da Lee Gates (9), Rte. 3, Oakhar- 
bor, Ohio; Allan Dash (10), 283 
Lewiston Ave., Willimantic, Conn.; 
Charles Riley (11), 232 E. East- 
wood, Marshall, Mo.; Mary Asu- 
mendi (11), Duckwater, Nev.; 
Marie Manley (12), 3215 Myrtle, 
Kansas City 3, Mo.; Nadine Brewer 
(12), Box 515, Gustine, Calif.; 
Jacqueline Armstrong (12), 515 
N. 4th St., Du Bois, Pa.; Frances 
Rose Budd (10), 3015 Harper St., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa.; Betty Sue 
Ribelin (12), 1403 S. Main St. 
Lexington, N. C.; Hermie Asu- 
mendi (13), Duckwater, Nev.; 
Jean Charlene Tinker (13), Rte. 
3, Windsor, Mo.; Herman Taylor 
(12), Tela R. R. Co., La Lima, 
Honduras, Central America; Dawn 
McFadzen (12), 5825 McLynn 
Ave., Montreal 29, Que., Canada; 
Robin Miller (13), 207 Agnes St., 
Rockhampton, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia; Derek Oldham (12), 10 
Hebrew Square, Burnley, Lancs., 
England; Mary Bertrand (10), 
Corbyville, Ont., Canada; Hans- 
Joachim Thiele (9), Kirchgasse 2, 
Aschbach, Joberfranken, Germany, 
U. S. Zone. 
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Pussy 


THIS IS 


DEBBIE SUE 


Designed by Sylvia Franz 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Happy Thoughts 
By Florence Taylor 


For the week of July 4 


My work comes first, and then 
my play; 

This rule makes for a happy 
day. 


For the week of July 11 


I never give a thought to fear; 
I just keep saying, “God is 
here.” 


For the week of July 18 


A cheerful smile makes wor- 
ries fly, 

As the sun drives darkness 
from the sky. 


For the week of July 25 


A kindly word, a friendly 
deed 


Is just the help someone may 
need. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Do You Know Your Desert 
Animals? 

1. Eats . Sleeps all winter. 2. Is 
a lizard. Eats grass. 3. Is to be 
found east of the Colorado River in 

ma. Quite poisonous. 4. Is a 
small rattlesnake. Loops its body 
and makes unconnected crosswise 


What am I? 
A lead pencil. 


Riddle Rhyme 


Scarecrow 


_A MESSAGE for Mother and Dad 


What Wee Wisdom is to boys and girls, Progress 
magazine is to adults. Published by Unity School 
of Christianity, Progress appeals to all adults who 
are young at heart and progressive in thought. 


This magazine is rightly named, for “progress” 
is its keynote. Read even a few paragraphs, and you 
will experience a lift of spirit, an urge to go for- 


ward, to renew your efforts toward the attainment 


of your goal. You will find yourself responding to 
the Progress slogan “You can succeed if you know 
the power that is in you.” 

Progress editors are tireless in their search for 
constructive, heart-warming stories, articles, and 
poems that will help the reader find a new approach 
to happy living 

Give Progress a trial and see what it can do for 
you. Like Wee Wisdom, it is a monthly magazine, 
beautifully illustrated in color. Also like Wee Wis- 
dom, it is only $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Three cheers for a day full of thrills! 
The circus is coming to town! 

What fun to watch the trained ponies, 
The tricks of the gay-painted clown! 


The elephants dancing to music, 

The animal trainer at ease And while you are trying to watch 

In a cage full of lions and tigers; What's going on in three rings, 

The acts on the flying trapeze. Along comes a man with cold drinks— 
Yum, yum! Such refreshment he brings! 


Oh! what is more fun than a circus! 

I'm sure you'll agree when I say 

It’s Wee Wisdom, which comes a whole year, 
. While the circus lasts only a day. 


This is what one Wee Wisdom reader thinks, and perhaps you think so too. Yes, a whole year 

of good times is what Wee Wisdom means to boys and girls, and why not share these good 

times with some little friend by ordering a subscription for him? You can use the order blank 
that you will find on jeme 30 of this copy. Wee Wisdom, as you know, is only $1 a year. 


917 TRACY AVENUE, 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


